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ABSTRACT 



Talk remains by far the most used medium of instruction and 
classroom action. Classroom talk is typically dominated by triadic dialogue 
or an I-R-E (Initiate-Response-Evaluation) pattern of talk noted in the 
literature as consistent across grades and subjects. Studies seem to indicate 
that teachers utilize traditional forms of talk, even though they know about, 
and have been trained in the use of, alternative forms. This paper offers 
some analysis of a group of teachers in South Australian schools who 
participated in a research project in which they studied classroom talk- -the 
paper's researcher developed a meta-analysis of the kind of curriculum and 
pedagogy the teachers were practicing. The paper explains that the 
researcher's analysis was critiqued by the teachers who approved its general 
direction. The paper discusses in turn, in two sections, the different 
factors teachers considered and the discourses that appeared to be 
constituting teachers' decision making. It finds that this analysis also 
revealed the complexity involved in changing classroom practices in relation 
to talk. (NKA) 
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What influences teachers' decisions about talk in middle years classrooms? 



Introduction 

Teachers' decision making in relation to the use of talk in the classrooms (particularly 
collaborative talk) is interesting for a number of reasons. First, talk remains by far the 
most used medium of instruction and classroom action-Spoelders (1987) reports that 
two thirds of classroom time is spent on talk-and yet we seem to know little about 
why teachers use the talk they do. Second, classroom talk is typically dominated by 
triadic dialogue or an I-R-E (Initiate-Response-Evaluation) pattern of talk noted in 
the literature as consistent across grades and subjects (Spoelders 1987; Wood 1992). 
Such tight teacher control of talk remains when alternative forms of working such as 
collaborative and peer work are consistently recommended for middle years 
classrooms (Epstein, 1990). Third, and perhaps most interestingly, studies seem to 
indicate that teachers utilise traditional forms of talk, even though they know about, 
and have been trained in the use of, alternative forms. Two studies in particular are 
pertinent to this issue. Alvermann, O'Brien and Dillon (1990), found that the teachers 
in their study knew in abstract form what made for a 'good discussion' but that this 
apparently valuable form of talk was rarely utilised in the teachers' classrooms. 

Although teachers could articulate abstract definitions of a good 
discussion, their actual discussions seldom resembled these definitions. 
Because of perceived pressure from outside forces, they were more 
concerned about maintaining control and about covering content than 
about encouraging active participation from students in constructing the 
meaning of text (Alvermarm et al, 1990, p. 296). 

The second study reported by Wood (1992) found that, even when trained to utilise 
strategies derived from research to make talk more 'thoughtful and productive', 
teachers did not continue these practices after the conclusion of the program. These 
studies confirm that there are many influences on teachers' programming that cut 
across issues related to knowledge about talk. If, as the studies cited here suggest, 
teachers' plarming takes account of a complex of factors and is somewhat 
constrained, we needed to better understand what teachers do take into account when 
programming and using talk in their classrooms. 

During 1995-97 I worked with a group of eleven teachers (6 lower secondary and 5 
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upper primary) in nine South Australian schools serving largely disadvantaged 
communities on a research project which involved the exploration of the use of talk 
in middle years classrooms. The project involved me in supporting the teachers to 
conduct their own research into classroom talk, while developing a meta-analysis of 
the kind of curriculum and pedagogy they were practising. 

While the teachers were free to choose the kind of talk they focussed on in their 
research, all used the opportunity provided by the project to experiment with forms 
of collaborative or peer talk arising out of various group tasks the teachers 
established in the subjects they taught. During the project the teachers were 
supported to plan, implement and reflect on units of work involving such talk in a 
recursive action-research cycle. The teachers video- and audio-taped classroom talk 
in these units of work and were subsequently involved in reviewing these materials, 
writing reflections on them and showing and discussing their data and reflections 
with the other teachers in the group. The teachers also read, discussed and wrote 
responses to the meta-analysis I conducted based on the their own writing and data 
selection. 

As a group the teachers were clear about the difficulties involved in establishing and 
maintaining collaborative talk activities in their classrooms. Most noted that they 
usually did not teach in this way and confirmed that the I-R-E pattern of talk, noted 
above, was dominant in their own classrooms. In spite of these difficulties, however, 
during the course of the project the teachers all succeeded in using collaborative talk 
and found that it was a valuable strategy for engaging adolescents in the curriculum, 
often providing successful learning and assessment experiences for students who 
usually did not succeed in their classrooms. The nature of those tasks and learning 
outcomes, however, is not the focus here (see Cormack, 1998; Cormack, Wignell, & 
Nichols, 1998 for a discussion of these issues), rather, it is the data the teachers 
provided on the issues they take into account when they plan activities involving talk. 

In order to consider the factors teachers took into account in their planning, I 
analysed the participating teachers' own written plans, reflections and reports on 
what happened in their classrooms as they implemented collaborative talk activities. 
The first run of analysis was a process of identifying lexical chains where words or 
groups of words around a particular idea were highlighted and given a tentative label. 
A total of 381 different instances was identified. For example, "a relatively high 
proportion of students have been tested and found to require a negotiated curriculum 
plan", was labelled a comment on student skill/ability; "The class shows a keenness 
to participate in laboratory practical work" was classified as a comment on student 
motivation/attitude; and "I am in only my second year at this school and am still 
coming to terms with the programming and behaviour management techniques 
required to teach in schools of this nature" was categorised as a comment on the 
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teacher's own experience. These categories were refined and checked for reliability 
with a fellow researcher and counts were conducted on the categories to gather a 
sense of their relative emphasis in the teachers' reports. This analysis suggested two 
major outcomes. The first of these was that there were key differences between 
teachers and their contexts which impacted on their work. The second outcome was 
that, alongside these differences, there were some discourses running across the 
teachers' reports of their planning and work which indicated some common frames 
shaping what they decided to do. 

This analysis was written in rough form including identified quotations from the 
teachers' reports and provided to the teachers for comment. At a review meeting the 
teachers read, discussed and provided written feedback on the analysis. The teachers 
approved the general direction of the analysis and wrote further comments they 
wished added to the analysis. The following two sections discuss in turn the different 
factors teachers considered, and the discourses that appeared to be constituting 
teachers' decision making. 



Teachers' readings of their students, themselves and their institutional contexts 

Teaching is a complex process and this was reflected in the data on the issues 
teachers commented on when describing their planning and programming of talk. 
Across the group, the categories of factors the teachers highlighted as impacting on 
classroom talk could be placed into three broad groupings, those which represented: 

• readings of students 

• readings of themselves 

• readings of the institutional context. 

The term 'reading' is used to emphasise that how teachers describe their students, 
their work contexts and themselves is a product of the representations that are 
available to them in different times and places. Teachers use available discourses to 
construct their own and their students' subjectivities and deploy a variety of 
rationalities to explain why things are the way they are. 

Differences between teachers showed up in two ways. First, there were aspects of 
their work situation or students that were clearly different from other teachers in 
other sites and this had an impact on what they decided they could or would do. 
Another way of saying this is that teachers worked in different contexts which led to 
differences in the ways they worked. For example there were clear differences in 
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teaching and using talk reported in the teachers' classrooms between those who had 
all boys classes and those who had all girls classes. 

The second way that differences between teachers were highlighted was that the 
teachers did not always respond in the same way to similar factors or saw them as 
having different relative importance. For example, none of the primary teachers even 
mentioned the issue of curriculum content coverage, while this was a key issue for 
two of the high school teachers. Over the course of the project, some of the teachers 
changed the ways they thought about particular factors adding another way that 
difference emerged. 

Readings of the students 

Comments categorised as a "readings of the student" included statements about 
students' characteristics that teachers made in their descriptions of their work and 
their planning. All statements that highlighted a characteristic of students were 
categorised, whether or not the teacher went on to explain how this characteristic 
impacted on their planning or programming. Any statements which did refer to the 
impact of characteristics were highlighted as most pertinent for this analysis. In all 
six main ways of representing the students were categorised as: 

• ability/skills 

• attitudes/motivation 

• social/family features 

• gender 

• personality/social skills 

• cultural/language features 

The first three categories were the most common and are focussed on here. The most 
common characteristic mentioned was students' ability or skill. Teachers tended to 
give these comments without saying how the students' ability or skill impacted on 
what they did with them in relation to talk. Comment on ability/skill were both 
negative and positive. Negative comments tended to describe problems that implied a 
restriction on what it was possible to do with the students. Positive comments 
suggested skills that students had which implied possibilities for action. 

The students normally work in groups and have permission to talk in 
class time as the teacher believes that students are better teachers in many 
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instances than teachers. 

Joint construction had to be done differently than last year - class not as 
able and so became more teacher-led and directed. 

This last comment provides some indication of the reasoning being employed by the 
teachers, in that students' ability was seen as impacting on how directly the teacher 
needed to be involved in the activity or talk to ensure that the students gained from it 
as learners. The more needy the students were perceived to be by the teacher, the 
more the talk needed to be directed by the teacher. In contrast, able and skilled 
students were perceived to need less direction and support. 

Generally, the comments on students' attitudes and motivation were similar to those 
on ability with a similar set of implications for the forms of talk that could be 
employed. 



Teachers can make genuine efforts to make the lesson very exciting but 
kids give up very quickly. Year 9's will try to sabotage the conversation 
unless it is very teacher directed. 

J. is a quiet child. He rarely is heard of in the day to day running of the 
class. He rarely puts up his hand to answer questions in class time. 

Especially for the secondary teachers, issues of attitude and ability combined into a 
reading of the 'class' as a group which, depending on the mix, offered different 
challenges and possibilities for the teaching program. The focus on students' abilities 
and attitudes also arose partly because of the involvement of the teachers in the 
research project. All of the teachers reported 'knowing' their students better as a 
result of their involvement which in turn led them to have more to say about them as 
individuals. 

A category of comment that was related to ability and attitudes were those on 
students' 'personality' and approach to relating with peers, referred to as 'social skills'. 
The primary teachers tended to provide most comments in this category usually in 
relation to comment on individuals or groups who stood out as particularly 
problematic or able as talkers. 'Personality' and social skills were implicated in talk in 
much the same way as ability and attitude because of the impact these attributes had 
on students' ability to work with the teacher and each other and therefore constrained 
the kinds of activities and groupings that could be established. 

This type of interaction favours the more demanding students, and those 
who ask questions before they are willing to have a go. 
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The groups that did not perform as well often did not have the social 
skills to work together. 

Three of the other categories grouped under the heading "readings of students" were 
social and family features; cultural and language features; and gender. These were 
not as frequently mentioned as the first three categories but still featured strongly. 

Information on students' social and family lives as well as the cultural groups they 
identified with and the languages they spoke tended to be provided by the teachers 
when profiling their classes and schools at the beginning of their reports. Usually no 
direct comment was made on how these features impacted on their teaching and the 
use of talk in the classroom except in the most general terms. There was sometimes 
an implied link between such factors and what it was possible for teachers to do in 
school. Comments on students' gender were possibly prevalent because of the 
number of single sex classes the teachers in the group taught (two of the teachers 
were in single sex schools). The perceived qualities of boys as distinct from girls, 
were cited as strongly influencing the kinds of activity the teachers planned and the 
sorts of talk they expected in those activities. 

The predominance of comment about students' ability, attitudes and 'personalities' as 
well as about their homelives and cultural and linguistic characteristics demonstrated 
how, for teachers, the students were the immediate context and that perceived 
differences between students as individuals and as collective groups affected what it 
was possible to do in using talk. 

Readings of themselves 

As well as commenting on the way students' characteristics impacted on their 
planning, teachers also discussed the way their own experience, institutional position 
and other personal factors affected what they did. Such comments were categorised 
and grouped under the heading 'readings of themselves'. The four most often 
mentioned categories in this grouping (with the first two predominating) were: 

• personal approach/beliefs 

• experience/study 

• position/role in school 

• work impact 

Teachers' characterisations of their personal beliefs or approach to teaching were the 
most frequent kind of comment they made about themselves. This was often 
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expressed in terms of 'my' approach to teaching, 'the way I do things', or 'beliefs' 
about teaching. When teachers spoke in these terms it was sometimes to say that their 
beliefs/approach allowed them to facilitate talk and provide a less restrictive program 
that involved students in the program. 

It is important to realise that this is not a new approach for us. Our 
teaching puts an onus on the children to make the right sorts of decisions. 

However the most frequent comments were on the kinds of approach the teacher took 
to working with students which gave an indication of their approach to classroom 
talk. 



[I] believe that the explicit teaching of the discourse of my specific 
subjects enhances students' opportunities for success. The Genre and 
critical Literacy approaches ... highlight the use of models or scaffolds for 
student learning which I have found a useful classroom practice. 

An allied category of comments to those already described included those labelled as 
referring to teachers' experience or study as a factor in how talk was used in the 
program. All of the teachers in the project were experienced practitioners and their 
various experiences had an impact on what they did. For example, one teacher 
mentioned her experience in literacy work as providing a useful background for the 
research into talk. 

I have had further opportunities to see the impact of these approaches on 
student learning by working with other teachers to develop and document 
a Literacy focus across the school curriculum. 

Three teachers highlighted particular study or courses they were involved in or had 
completed. It seemed that the teachers were adapting strategies explored in particular 
curriculum areas such as literacy and science to their work on talk. Interestingly, for 
two of the teachers, experience was mentioned in a negative sense in that it had not 
prepared them for what they now faced in a new school settings. 

I am in only my second year at this school and am still coming to terms 
with the programming and behaviour management techniques required to 
teach in schools of this nature. 

Four teachers made comments which showed that they regarded their position in the 
school as an influence on planning. Position in school was mainly reported as being a 
factor that facilitated their being able to use talk in the classroom. One of the teachers 
explained how her role made it easier to focus on teaching rather than managing 
behaviour. 
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I have the role of Year 8 Manager, which involves behaviour 
management support for subject teachers of year 8 students. Incidents 
which I have to deal with are usually the final step before a deputy 
principal and suspension. The students quickly learn of my power and 
this makes classroom situations much easier to deal with. 

Another reported that his position provided a high level of freedom to make 
decisions about content and pedagogy. 

As faculty coordinator for Science I am able to dictate to a certain extent, 
the emphasis and what is taught. 

However, position in the school could be read as being a negative factor in planning 
for talk. One teacher had been appointed acting principal and because of this: 

I haven't been able to complete units of work this year due to disruptions 
with being in an acting position. 

A factor that two of the teachers took into account was the impact that a talk 
curriculum, or particular activities involving talk, would have on their work as well 
as on the students. The feeling here was that using talk in the classroom involved 
additional work for the teacher and this prospect had an impact on what the teacher 
might do. 



From my perspective, it is nowhere near as relaxing teaching when 
students are allowed to talk with each other and work in groups as it is 
with simple teacher-directed one way dialogue. The issue of whether they 
are actually on task is crucial in terms of teacher monitoring. I am 
concerned about how this- will progress and whether or not the class will 
fall behind in their work. Normally I would have the opportunity to sit at 
my desk and mark the roll and students' work, but running the class this 
way makes it much busier than before. 

The teachers' comments in this grouping of 'readings of themselves' reinforced a 
view that teacher characteristics do have a strong influence on what gets done in 
classrooms. These teachers showed that their own experience and feelings of 
confidence; the training and study to which they had access; their institutional role; 
and their views on the kind of work involved can all influence the shape and nature 
of the talk program. Because of the differences between teachers in these 
characteristics, variation between the ways talk would be used and valued in the 
different classrooms could be expected. 
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Readings of the institutional context 

The third broad grouping of teachers' comments included statements about the 
school, faculty, or worksite in which the teachers worked. The four most often- 
mentioned categories were: 

• school culture/collegial context 

• resources 

• nature of the subject/curriculum/timetable 

• assessment 

The largest category of comments referred to aspects of the school 'culture' or related 
characteristics which impacted on the teachers. Features mentioned included 
collegiality, staff turnover, supportiveness of parents, and school size. For the 
teachers the most important of these was the collegial context within which they 
worked. This was cited as a positive by the teachers who said that supportive 
colleagues and leaders made a real difference to morale and opened up spaces for 
experiment and positive action with students, or even provided much needed 
practical support through team teaching. 

The school has a new leadership team and only 4 staff have been here for 
more than 3 years. There is a sense of change and this has been ongoing. 
However, the directions and processes that we are following as a staff are 
exciting and clearer than they have been for some time. There is a sense 
of excitement and purpose and a celebration of achievement. 

The Science staff helped in the writing of the unit to some extent, and the 
"viva" assessment section was suggested as a way of assessing their work 
by a member of the staff. On the whole they have been supportive of the 
project's aims ... 

One teacher also mentioned the constraints caused by his reading of other staff who 
he perceived to be judging the quality of teaching according the noise level of the 
class. Other teachers reported this to be a factor in discussions but did not mention 
this in their written reports. 

The amount of talk I allow in my classes is governed often by the level of 
disturbance it causes other classes. Thus, if the room being used is one in 
which noise travels, courtesy tend to cause me to try and keep the noise 
levels down. There is also the perception, real or imagined, that noise 
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level is directly related to behaviour management. This attitude, even 
though not necessarily correct would subconsciously tend to make me be 
uneasy if the class was noisy, even if they were all on task and the noise 
was productive. 

Resource issues were also frequently mentioned. These encompassed features such 
as facilities, learning materials, teacher-student ratio and access to additional 
personnel. Comments such as the following were typical, showing a direct link 
between resources available and what it was possible to do in talk. 

some contexts can restrict talk - in lab - when territory changes -> noisy 
-> difficulty for teacher instructions, student feedback, teacher 
demonstrations, practicals by student groups etc. 

The logistics of such an activity are however daunting and with a class of 
30 plus, impracticable. 

Another category of comment which was frequently made referred to the impact of 
the nature of the subject being offered and related timetabling issues on the talk 
program. All but one of the comments on these issues were made by secondary 
teachers. The following comment from a science teacher shows how issues of 
affected what occurred in the classroom. 

There is still an emphasis in Science on content. Students are expected to 
know certain information before they can be seen to be prepared for later 
years in school. Thus students memorise how to use a microscope in Year 
Eight because they need to know it in Year 12. When asked. Year 12 
students rarely remember having even used a microscope in junior years, 
let alone remember how to use it. The amount of time required for talk 
activities is larger than in teacher dominated lessons. This means less 
content can be taught. 

of the subject was sometimes seen to be facilitative in providing a place 

My teaching of English and Society and Environment has been 
influenced by the need to develop students literacy within the course 
topics which are prescribed by the syllabus. 

No matter what the subject, though, the secondary school timetable, could have an 
impact on opportunities for talk. 

Lessons that occur at the end of the day tend to be more structured with 
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the students being given less freedom of choice in what they do, or have 
the opportunity to say. 

A related issue to that of curriculum and timetabling was that of assessment. The 
demands of assessment were perceived to be a limiting factor by some of the 
secondary teachers. A key issue in this respect was the assumed individualistic nature 
of assessment as a measure of performance in the context of talk, which is by 
definition an interactive activity involving two or more people. The teachers who 
commented on this issue indicated that the use of talk in assessment introduced 
challenges that traditional approaches could not meet. 

Assessment of learning outcomes becomes much more complex when 
students are doing group work. One possibility may be to have a checklist 
which the teacher can add to, as students are observed doing various 
tasks. This checklist could include group skills as well as content. 

The teachers' comments on their institutional context discussed here confirm that 
factors external to teachers and students are a key influence on how talk gets used in 
classroom programs. However, it is also clear that these influences need to be 
considered alongside and in combination with teachers' readings of themselves and 
of their students. The number and scope of comments canvassed in this section 
provides an illustration of the multitude of factors that affect teachers' use of talk in 
classroom programs. 

The discourses working across teachers planning 

As well as showing the differences between teachers and their work contexts, the 
analysis discussed above indicated that there were some commonalities between 
teachers and across the range of factors they discussed. In the main, these 
commonalties emerged from the language teachers used to describe students and how 
they plaimed to work with them in the classroom. 

This is unsurprising. There are powerful educational discourses on learning, 
childhood/adolescence, gender and schooling which serve to construct ways of 
interpreting experience and which help to constitute teachers. The teachers 
themselves pointed this out during project discussions. In one meeting they discussed 
animatedly, the way that staffroom stories about students and their families could 
work to present a negative view of the community that impacted on how they school 
responded to students (this was significant because the majority of the schools in the 
project served identified disadvantaged communities). 

The teachers found they had few ways of talking about their students at their disposal 
that did not produce their students as problems. The teachers felt that they were 
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working against the grain in trying to represent their students as capable rather than 
lacking because they were surrounded by representations of their students as deficit. 
This experience is captured by the notion of discourses 'speaking' through the 
teachers or, as Cherryholmes (1988 p. 14) puts it, "we are captives of our 
discourses-practices .... They control us, not the other way around." A science teacher 
in the group hinted at this in a response to an early draft of my analysis when she 
commented on the ways external standard setting represented student ability in a 
particularly powerful way. 

Ability - [this is] not really our reading of the students' abilities. More 
external judgement that has been determined by the level students should 
be at for year 8. 

In order to follow up this insight, the teachers' descriptions of what they took into 
account in their planning for teaching were analysed to consider the ways of talking 
and writing about students that operated across the group. The guiding question was: 
"What are the dominant discourses operating in the ways teachers constitute their 
students"? However, being mindful of the discussions held with the teachers about 
how they were both influenced by, and attempted to resist, deficit perspectives, the 
analysis also noted instances where teachers were resisting those discourses, or 
finding gaps, spaces and contradictions between dominant discourses to talk about 
their students and their work in different ways. The definition of discourse used was: 

... not specific instances of extended speech but rather ways of defining a 
situation (Gee et al, 1992). Pedagogic discourses, for instance, are ways 
of defining learning and the roles of teacher and student which are 
promoted through education systems. Discourses in this sense are 
understood to shape not only linguistic but non-linguistic forms of 
classroom practice including the organisation of space and the physical 
orientation of participants. (Cormack, Wignell & Nichols 1998, p.l6) 

Three key constructions of students and their work could be seen to operate across 
the teachers' descriptions. These were constructions of students according to 

• ability 

• home life/social group 

• gender 

A range of intersecting discourses informed these constructions of the students which 
are discussed below. 
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Ability 

When teachers described their students and their impact on the teachers' planning for 
talk, concepts of 'ability' were continually employed. This occurred either through 
direct attributions of ability to a student or groups of students (eg 'mixed ability', 'able 
students', 'least capable student') or a reading-off of ability from tests or other 
techniques forjudging students' performance (eg 'below the state average'). 
Sometimes students were referred to by institutional labels attached to children who 
were provided extra learning support or who were designated as having a set of 
(dis)abilities (eg 'adaptive ed students'; 'students of high intellectual potential'). 
Broadly speaking these labels were used to indicate the 'special' nature of the 
students as individuals or groups that had to be accounted for when planning for talk. 

Versions of ability operated strongly in four of the teachers' reports and were used 
both to indicate a factor taken into account in designing work and as a lens for 
examining and explaining student performance. Three overlapping versions of ability 
were identified: 

• ability as a fixed capacity or potential - which linked it to a psychological 
discourse 

• ability as a skill or capability as a result of opportunities for learning and 
practice (a lack of ability implying a lack of social opportunity) - a link to 
discourse of developmental learning 

• ability as a general judgement about the level or standard of students work 
against assumed or tested norms - linking to psychological discourse of 
capacity and achievement or, more recent concepts such as benchmarking. 

The use of ability had varying effects on teachers' planning. Sometimes ability 
provided an explanation of students' observed behaviour. 

With the exception of two "vivacious" girls who actively tend to attempt 
to steer the topic away from its intended course, the less able tend to be 
quiet in class. Even the least capable student will still respond when 
required. The more able students are the most vocal, eager to answer 
questions and become involved in the class activities. 

For this same teacher ability was a foundational concept, providing a perspective on 
students that could not be questioned, even by apparent good performance in tasks 
involving talk. 

It was interesting to note that in groups, often the most unlikely student 
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could become the "expert" on this topic, merely because of their superior 
background knowledge, which wasn't necessarily linked to their ability. 

These labels tended to be used as explanatory in terms of the kind of teaching 
approach and/or work that the teachers could employ with the class. For example, 
ability had an impact on grouping in terms of who should work together. 

If there is disparity in knowledge between the two students, then more 
learning can occur by the slower student, but the more able student can 
reinforce his/her ideas by verbalising them to their partner. 

Ability had an impact on what the teacher expected from students (even if this was 
not always borne out), or predicted for their learning trajectories. Ability also had an 
impact on organisation of the class and approach to teaching. 

Joint construction had to be done differently than last year - class not as 
able and so became more teacher-led and directed - class had to be kept 
strictly on task and so activity was adapted to be sequenced "fill in the 
boxes as we go". 

Not all of the teachers used the construction of ability and one actively resisted it. In 
her writing there was a consistent refusal to use the labels inferring fixed ability - her 
writing maintained a strict reporting of observable behaviours with an emphasis on 
what the student could do as opposed to what they could not do, in spite of the fact 
that her class consisted of students with severe behavioural and learning difficulties. 

There was also evidence that conceptions of ability were being questioned by the 
teachers, especially as a result of the close contact and observation arising from their 
involvement in the project. For two of the teachers, as a result of the close 
involvement and observation of student talk in the project, undifferentiated 
conceptions 'ability' came to be broken down, if not abandoned. 

[There was] a marked variation in ability with regards to reading / 
speaking and writing skills. It is interesting to note that of the students 
who demonstrate difficulty in responding verbally, some have shown 
particular strengths in written work and that the converse of this is also 
true. 

This last quotation is illustrative of the power of the discourses working in the 
representations of the classrooms - here ability in reading was split from ability in 
writing which enabled an explanation of potentially contradictory evidence that did 
not challenge the basic construct. 
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It should not be assumed that through encouraging talk in classrooms and closer 
teacher involvement with student talk for learning, that teachers will automatically 
question basic assumptions about ability. This next quote, while about 'personality 
traits' rather than about 'ability' (although both belong to a psychological discourse), 
is illustrative of the way that 'knowing' the students better may lead teachers to feel 
they can better speak the 'truth' about students. 

By using talk in the classroom I have come to know my students far more 
than I would have without the constant interaction. The videotaping and 
viewing the tapes might be partly responsible for this. This knowledge 
became particularly apparent during parent-teacher interviews. Not only 
was I sure as to whom I was talking about (a common teacher nightmare 
"I know the name but not the face"), but had a more intimate 
understanding of their progress. Parents actually stated that I seemed to 
know their daughters very well when I was able to describe their 
personality traits as they themselves might see them at home. 

Whether or not this has positive effects for students, particularly those from 
disadvantaged and diverse communities, may well depend on the labels and 
constructions teachers employ in speaking that 'truth'. 

Homelife/ social group 

All but three of the teachers' reports referred to family or homelife or social group in 
profiling their students. Teachers in the most disadvantaged government schools, 
tended to highlight descriptions of family circumstances and/or the extent of poverty 
as indicated by receipt of government support or the complexity of the school as 
indicated by the range of cultural groupings of students and numbers of special 
education students. 

When describing the aspects of their classroom and school contexts they felt were 
important, most of the teachers tended to provide a list of factors using labels with a 
sociological flavour. 

There are approximately 80% of students receiving government 
assistance. There is a similarly high ratio of single parent families who 
rely on government funding to survive. 

As this last quote shows, alongside the listing of sociological labels was a concern 
with the family circumstances of students. Teachers provided commentary on the 
nature of families, their perceived circumstances and in some cases, their perceived 
'supportiveness'. 
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He comes from a nuclear family. His father is employed and his mum 
does voluntary work in the school canteen etc. She has a good network of 
other mums and families in the school and appears quite comfortable 
here. Both of J's parents value education and are clearly concerned about 
A. in the long term... [and on another family] T. is the seventh child of an 
eight children single parent family. The mother suffers from agoraphobia. 
She has six of her children living at home at the moment as well as two 
with their defacto partners and their children. There are also two or three 
homeless youths who share the home at different times. The degree of 
care for T. is minimal. 

Clearly the students' social circumstances, especially their family lives as inferred by 
levels poverty and other indicators, were significant for the teachers in thinking about 
how they should work with those students. For example, absenteeism was cited by 
three of the teachers as a problem and connected directly to homelife and parenting. 

Absenteeism [is] very high for paltry excuses... I wouldn't let my 3 
adolescents stay home for similar reasons. 

Absenteeism - different expectations (looking after other kids, not 
valuing education, family occasions more popular, working in the 
shop/family business, family expectations of 'ethnic' families. 

Two kinds of responses were evident in the ways teachers moved from 
acknowledging the difference, diversity and constraints of their students to making 
decisions about how to design a program for them. The first of these responses was 
that this difference and difficulty defined a 'lack' which must be overcome. 

Many of the students come from single parent families, non-English 
speaking backgrounds, families where all adults are unemployed and a 
relatively high proportion of students have been tested and found to 
require a negotiated curriculum plan. These things, compounded with 
limited resources at home, make it extremely difficult for many of our 
students to succeed at school. 

Homelife as limited or poor was clearly seen by teachers working in schools with 
significant numbers of poor students as an explanation for school problems - what 
was being asked for in the school was presented as very different from, or even 
opposed to, what occurred in the home. 

We must make it perfectly clear that discourse, whether in the classroom, 
yard, streets or home is a continuous process and the modeling 
procedures set in a classroom are at times in opposition to what children 
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relate to more comfortably in this situation. 

This represented a measuring of students' lives against what is valued or required in 
and for school. One of the teachers listed the sorts of questions that she believed 
teachers in her school asked in relation to students' backgrounds providing an 
example of how family and community life was defined in relation to an assumed 
school norm. 

Are books, pens pencils in useable order? Are lost books replaced? Do 
they have rulers, calculators? Are parent interview nights well attended? 
Is there support from home after diary notes, phone calls? 

The second way that teachers responded to the issue of students background 
problems and differences was to find ways of resisting seeing their students as 
problems and to question how students' lives were used by schools in explaining 
success and failure. 

[Should] we explore, probe into their background? How far do we go?... 
Why do we have this appetite for wanting to know about their 
'out-of-school life'? 

Some of the teachers attempted to reconceptualise a response to the students that 
didn't blame them for lacking what the school was charged with teaching. These 
responses came both from the teachers' reports and from discussions in the meetings 
where such issues were made an explicit focus of discussion. Responses included 
rejecting the implication that families were responsible for delivering what the school 
required and asking what the school was doing. 

It's not what the kids are experiencing out of school hours, it's what we do 
in schools to read from this. If kids don't do homework because they have 
no resources and don't have time - so we set up a homework centre at the 
school. If the school policy states homework is compulsory, what does 
the school do to help them do it? 

Another response was considering diversity and difference as a potential resource 
while other responses included recasting complexity as a rich diversity and focusing 
on perceived 'strengths' of the students and their families even if this was not 
officially recognised by the school. 

Identify student strengths developed from their different lifestyle eg 
'disorganised', 'irresponsible' student actually feed themselves and make 
their way to school without assistance - independence 
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This last approach proved very powerful for some of the teachers in the group as a 
means of viewing their students as (cap)able. One of the teachers who did this most 
successfully tended to rely on a child-centred discourse connected with wholistic 
approaches to the teaching of literacy which emphasised describing what students 
can do, rather than what they can't. 

For this group of teachers, the issue of 'these students' as a significant context for 
their work was ever present and discourses which spoke of them in terms of the 
features of their social group and family lives were a constant presence, whether in 
constituting the students as problematic or lacking in terms of what the school 
wanted, or in terms of something that had to be worked around, resisted or ignored. 

Thus teachers were caught between a view of students as lacking and needing 
compensatory, even oppositional training, in school on the one hand, and another 
view which attempted to see these students in positive ways. The problem as the 
teachers identified it was that a language was not available that helped them both to 
acknowledge the vast differences between the cultures of home and school and to 
work positively and constructively with those differences. The pervasiveness of the 
discourse of deficit allowed them little room for manoeuvre in their planning. 



Gender 

A third key construction operating in the teachers' descriptions was gender. This is 
perhaps unsurprising given the fact that two of the teachers worked in single sex 
schools (one boys, one girls Catholic school) and that three of the teachers in the 
government schools were involved in teaching single sex classes at some time during 
their work on the project. However gender was also raised by other teachers in the 
group as an issue in their planning and teaching. Discussion of gender often related 
to discussion of behaviour management or 'discipline' issues. It was boys, in 
particular, who were discussed in this way: 

The Year 8 maths class with which I am working is an all boys class. This 
was necessary to form because this year we had a much greater 
proportion of boys than girls enrolled in Year 8. All boys classes can 
become difficult to keep on task, as I have experienced in the past, and 
consequently I started the year with a very firm behaviour management 
policy. This had led to less group work in class than I might otherwise 
use, and also a much quieter class in general. There have been many 
harassment issues in the class, with several "victims", and these boys are 
very quiet in class, for fear of being ridiculed by others. 
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This same teacher compared her 1996 year 8 co-ed maths class with her 1995 all 
boys maths class. She reported that her 1996 students were willing to work 
independently and collaboratively, something the boys could not do. In the primary 
setting where two of the teachers in 1996 split their two year 6/7 classes into an all 
boys and all girls class there was a similar reading of the boys as incapable of 
working collaboratively. 

The boys needed to be monitored - didn't have the diligence that the girls 
exhibited. They were too easily distracted and not as mature as the girls. 

Because the girls stuck to the task, extremely rarely did an adult have to 
pick up non-conformity as contrasted by a minority of the boys who had 
to be monitored at all times. 

Both of these sets of comments reveal the reasoning that occurred to impact on 
decision making about how to work with students on talk. Put simply, for some 
teachers boys could not be trusted to work and talk independently of the teacher on 
tasks that required collaboration. This meant that such talk was either avoided or set 
up in such a way that the boys could be 'monitored' for 'silly off-task behaviour'. 

The teacher at the all boys school who joined both that school and the project in 1996 
commented on the difference she perceived in working for the first time at an all 
boys school. 

Teaching at my school has been an interesting transition for me. Coming 
from a State school, co-educational background to a single sex (religious 
denomination) College was something of a culture shock to say the least. 
The thing that surprised me the most was the boys' aggression. There was 
a lot of pushing, shoving and name calling, and because of this my 
teaching had to change; I had to be on their backs, not to push and shove, 
and my role changed to very much a pastoral care role in the classroom. 

In telling contrast to the teachers quoted here, the teacher in the all-girls school did 
not raise any issues of behaviour management, described his school as having "no 
major behaviour management problems". It seems no coincidence that researching 
talk in his own class in he described some questions which focussed on students who 
were 'quiet'. 

While the discourse of gender was most obvious in the language of the teachers 
working in single sex classes or schools, it was not confined to these reports. Usually 
in relation to behaviour, boys were mentioned as problem, for lack of cooperation, 
disruption, and 'off-task' behaviour. 
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This gendered discourse has an enormous potential to influence how teachers plan 
for talk in classrooms. For these teachers, the talk that was valued in collaborative 
activities often equated with cooperative talk conducted at a distance from the 
teacher's direct supervision. Given the gendered discourse illustrated here, girls were 
more likely to be constituted as good at talk and boys as problematic. 



Reflection 

Students as talkers and workers were constructed in these classrooms through the 
interconnections between a variety of discourses. While these three key constructions 
of ability, home life/social group and gender have been discussed separately here, 
they also worked in combination to produce views of students and lines of reasoning 
on what it was possible to do in the classrooms with talk. For example, it was 
possible to see that constructions of ability combine with those of student home life 
and gender to produce some students as 'other,' and as incapable or untrustworthy 
products of an impoverished background. 

This analysis leads to a potential explanation for the fact that talk practices in 
classrooms have changed little over time in spite of the interventions of research and 
professional development programs. Constructions of students and the discourses 
that inform them that have been identified here have a strong purchase on the ways 
that schooling and teaching are thought about and enacted and they are not restricted 
to considerations of talk in classroom programs. The longevity and power of these 
discourses, constituting as they do the institutions of schooling and their 
credentialling of students, will not be addressed simply through a training program 
on better talk in the classroom. School change must address the relationships 
between teachers' practices and broader issues of how schools are organised socially 
(Elliott 1993). This analysis suggests that that school change must also address the 
relations of teachers' practices with how schools are situated in their communities. 
The teachers in this project illustrated the difficulty of planning talk programs for 
students if they are constituted as 'other' to the school and its intentions. 

However, this was not the whole story. There was evidence of the teachers finding 
gaps and spaces between these constructions and the discourses that informed them 
and using other ways of constituting their students that resisted this 'othering'. The 
teachers, through the process of research and reflection, did find alternative ways of 
viewing their students (eg as capable; as different rather than deficit) and found 
examples of work and action in their classrooms that served to contradict the ways 
that dominant discourses constituted their students (eg boys who stayed on task, poor 
students who learned complex mathematical concepts, less 'able' students who 
succeeded). 
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By introducing the concept of the constitution of students through discourse into 
discussions at project meetings with the teacher researchers, it became possible for 
the teachers to think otherwise about their students, and to imagine them as 
successful learners and talkers. This enabled them to establish ways of talking and 
working in their classrooms for which there was usually no space. 

The first half of the analysis which discussed the range of factors teachers take into 
account in their planning served to illustrate the complexity involved in working with 
diverse student populations in classrooms. It was not only differences among 
students that indicated variation between classrooms, there were differences between 
the teachers and their experience and views about teaching, and between the 
institutional contexts within which they worked, that all made for particular 
combinations of factors affecting what it was possible to do in each site. 

This analysis also revealed the complexity involved in changing classroom practices 
in relation to talk (something the research shows is notoriously difficult to do). 
Programs for change that do not address each of the contextual fields discussed 
above - teachers' views on students, on themselves and on their institutional context - 
and acknowledge that they will intersect differently from school to school, and 
classroom to classroom seem unlikely to succeed. Add to this, issues raised above in 
relation to the discussion of discourses including the need to reevaluate the relation 
of the school to its community and the ways educational discourses constitute 
students and teaching and it is possible to measure the scope of work required to 
effect significant and lasting change to school talk practices in the middle years. 
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